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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Dead Man. Some of his pictures are skilfully constructed, 
even if unmagical; there is vividness in Miriam — a 
white birch in a pine forest — and in his portrayal of 
tanagers in a city square, 

Where toiling Adam stops to watch, 
Tired Eve forgets her apple. 

Mr. Barrett says somewhere "I am looking for stars"; 
and in that voicing of his determined search he has 
revealed his worst trespasses against poetry — self- 
consciousness and straining after effect. Are not stars 
most exquisitely and most beautifully reflected from 
pools of waiting water? Muna Lee 

A JAPANESE COSMOPOLITE 

Seen and Unseen: or Monologues of a Homeless Snail, 
by Yone Noguchi. (New ed.) Orientalia, New York. 
Selected Poems of Yone Noguchi, selected by himself. 
The Four Seas Co. 

With the publication of Seen and Unseen in 1898, in 
San Francisco, Yone Noguchi came into being, and with 
him came a new tide of oriental influence into our litera- 
ture. Ethical teachings, philosophy of life manufac- 
tured by human intellect, and long narrative stories 
were entirely absent from his poems. He wrote as he 
felt — this is the essence of oriental poetry. While the 
West was busy preaching to the people through its 
poetry, the East discarded intellectual discussions and 
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A Japanese Cosmopolite 

devoted itself to creating mood; if philosophy entered 

at all, it was the result of the poet's feeling and not of 

his intellect. Although the poems in Seen and Unseen 

were a little nebulous and undefined, they were the first 

poetry of an oriental expressed in English. 

Reading through selections from Voice of the Valley 

we find this passage, in Song of Day in Yosemite Valley: 

The shout of hell wedded to the silence of heaven completes the 
valley concert. 

To feel that strange silence of the mountains and the 
sky in the roar of the fall is typically Japanese. To feel 
and create this poetic silence, and through it to suggest 
the roar, the power, and the majesty of the fall without 
describing it, is the mission of Japanese poets. And if 
such a poem is successfully written it has infinitely 
stronger expression, at least to a Japanese, than hun- 
dreds of adjectives piled upon each other by western 
poets. Yone felt this silence, and had he been completely 
a Japanese poet, he would have centered his effort in 
the creation of the silence, instead of in describing the 
sublimity of the fall as he did in the opening of this 
poem: "O thunderous opening of the unseen gate!" 

But this is not a Japanese poem. Yone felt the mood 
of Japanese poetry, and expressed it to a certain degree 
through the western medium. Should western readers 
discover that strange silence in his poetry, his mission 
will be fulfilled. Whether they do or not, time alone 
will tell. The so-called oriental influence in western 
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literature today, I am afraid, is taking the form it has 
assumed in the other arts, which, to a great extent, have 
adopted the carcass of Japanese pictures and missed the 
essence. In this respect Yone's Japanese Hokkus, pub- 
lished in 1920, is misleading. For example: 

Speak not again, Voice; 
The silence washes off sins. 
Come not again, Light. 

This is written in a hokku form, seventeen syllables 
in three lines. But the form does not make a hokku. 
Some of the best hokkus are written without this form. 
Where is that fine and illusive mood, big enough to 
illuminate the infinity of the universe, which is essential 
to the hokku? I cannot find it. This verse may be 
poetic, but perhaps it should have more words, more 
lines, and stronger expression. The hokku is not con- 
densed milk; condensed milk never becomes cream. 
Most of Yone's hokkus sound almost like those of Amy 
Lowell, which miss the essential quality of the type. 
Miss Lowell is of course ignorant of Japanese, but Yone 
has no such excuse. 

The free verse of today has moved far away from the 
example which Yone set during the nineties; but it owes 
something to him; it acknowledges frankly enough the 
oriental influence. Jun Fujita 
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